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K.H. Hodicke. Grosses Tor (Large Gate), 1986. 
Synthetic resin on canvas, 230 x 340 cm (90% X 133% in.). 
Courtesy L.A. Louver Gallery, Venice, California. 
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Georg Baselitz. Die Miihle brennt - Richard (Malerzyklus) {The Mill Is Burning-Richard (from the Painters’ Series)}, 1988. 
Oil on canvas, 200 x 200 cm (7834 x 78% in.). 
Courtesy Mary Boone & Michael Werner Gallery. 





erman art, in particular German figurative paint- 

ing, has recently gained international prominence, 

in part because it directly challenges the abstract 
and reductive styles of American art — Abstract Expression- 
ism, Pop Art and Minimal Art — that dominated the inter- 
national art scene after World War Il. The title of the 
exhibition, Refigured Painting, alludes to both the notion 
of rethinking the medium of paint on canvas and the 
notion of the reintroduction of figurative imagery. 


This first comprehensive examination of the last three dec- 
ades of German painting includes over 130 paintings by 40 
artists. Organized by the Williams College Museum of Art 
and the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, the exhibition 
is made possible by a generous grant from Lufthansa Ger- 
man Airlines, which serves as official carrier, with addi- 
tional assistance provided by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the City of Frankfurt and Deutsche Bank. 


Germany and America After the War 


After World War II Germany faced the formidable task of 
rebuilding the physical, economic, social and cultural fabric 
of a nation. Before the War Adolf Hitler had condemned 
Modernist art as “degenerate,” causing many German art- 
ists to emigrate to the United States. Figurative painting in 
Germany came to be linked with the propagandistic, social- 
realist art of Fascism on the one hand and Communism on 
the other. After the war Germany began to retrieve its 
“degenerate” art and contemporary artists embraced their 
own sort of Abstract Expressionism, known as Informel 

or Tachisme. 


In the late 1940s and early 1950s American painters, espe- 
cially the Abstract Expressionists such as Jackson Pollock 
and Willem de Kooning, were influenced by European art- 
ists who had sought refuge from political repression by 
coming to the United States. At this time the center of the 
international art world shifted from Europe to New York, 
where avant-garde painting was for the most part devoid of 
recognizable imagery. 


With the emergence of Pop Art in the 1960s, advanced 
American painting became increasingly simplified, often 
reduced to photo-reproduced images of mass-produced 


objects that showed no evidence of the artist’s hand. 
Minimal Art, which also evolved in the 1960s, was com- 
pletely nonrepresentational and rejected such subjective 
attributes as traces of personal touch; it was based on sys- 
tems rooted in scientific or mathematical formulas and 
often involved industrial materials. The activity of painting 
had become in some ways so detached that many artists 
and critics pronounced it dead, a medium no longer capa- 
ble of meaningful expression. Instead sculpture, perform- 
ance art, film and video were given primary attention. 


The Influence of Joseph Beuys 


While American and much European art became increas- 
ingly abstract or impassive, Joseph Beuys began in the early 
1960s to sow seeds of dissent in Germany. A German air 
force pilot during the War, Beuys had crashed in the snow 
of Crimea and narrowly escaped death when he was res- 
cued by Tartar nomads. In performances, in countless small 
drawings, in large-scale sculpture and in small objects, he 
chose to deal with the psychological and cultural tragedy of 
war. Viewing war as a physical and psychological wound, 
Beuys saw art as a process of healing. He took on the dif- 
ficult problems of such content and encouraged artists to 
confront the contradictions of history in their work, rather 
than deal in formalist abstraction. Beuys discouraged paint- 
ing in part because it was too traditional a medium to 
express modern ideas. Yet his fervent involvement with 
content, history and narrative led others to return to a sym- 
bolic and figurative painting. That a great many of Beuys’s 
students became painters testifies to this link. 


New German Painting 


In their short text of 1961, the Pandemonium Manifesto, 
Georg Baselitz and Eugen Schonebeck made a plea for a 
painting style that was irrational, filled with memory and 
specifically German. Baselitz referred to a fatherless genera- 
tion of artists, separated from their heritage by Hitler’s cul- 
tural policies, and called for artists to deal with this issue. 
Baselitz was not well received in Germany in the 1960s. In 
1962 his exhibition was closed by the authorities and his 
paintings confiscated as obscene. 
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Courtesy Mary Boone & Michael Werner Gallery. 


In writing of post-1960s German painting, Gunther 
Gercken has said, 


... for the first time in the postwar years an indepen- 
dent art was developing which was not ashamed of its 
German origin, and which rejected international uni- 
formity... The new art bore the stamp of the German, 
both in its positive and negative aspects. In its begin- 
nings with Georg Baselitz and Eugen Schénebeck it 
was melancholic and impassioned, Markus Liipertz’s 
work displayed emphatic force in the “Dithyrambs,” 
and Anselm Kiefer’s work was laden with the pathos 
of historical significance. A common feature was the 
preoccupation with boundlessness combined with 
morbid memories and existential fears. 


A.R. Penck. New York, New York, 1984. Acrylic on canvas. 248 x 880 cm (9754 X 346%e in.). 
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Not until the late 1970s and early 1980s did German paint- 


ing begin to receive attention internationally as artists, 
critics and the public became interested in an art that was 
more expressionist than that of mid-century. The brightest 
spotlight was aimed at some of the youngest artists. These 
were Rainer Fetting, Salomé, Helmut Middendorf and 
Bernd Zimmer, students together in Berlin, who were 
called New Wild painters or Neo-Fauves for their bright 
colors and loose rendering of figure and landscape. Their 
popularity, and the success of figurative painters from Italy 
under the banner of the Transavant-garde, marked the 
return of painting and championed the idea that the era 

of Modern Art, of the Avant-Garde, was over; the Post- 
Modern age had begun. 


Post-Modern art might be characterized as eclectic, often 
juxtaposing discordant materials and styles. Post-Modern- 
ists may reject the idea of historical progress in art and feel 
free to draw from any and all periods in art and popular 
culture. Post-Modernism might be described not as a par- 
ticular movement or style, but as a radical coexistence of 
diverse styles, diverse media and diverse content. The Ger- 
man artists presented here reflect this diversity, within the 
boundaries of the medium of painting. 


The artists of this exhibition testify to the unlimited possi- 
bilities of image, figure, gesture and narrative. They have 
absorbed the strategies of Abstract Expressionism, Infor- 





mel, Tachisme, Pop and Minimal Art and used them to dif- 
ferent ends. Theirs has been a rethinking of reductive art 
rather than a rejection of it. 


Gerhard Richter and Sigmar Polke, for example, stand 
somewhat outside the dominant mode of figurative Ger- 
man painting. They embrace pure abstraction as easily as 
recognizable, even photographic, imagery. Together in the 
1960s they invented Capitalist Realism, a particularly Ger- 
man, socially engaged response to both Pop Art and East 
German Socialist Realism. 





Sigmar Polke. Liebespaar II (Lovers II), 1965. 
Oil and enamel on canvas, 190 x 140 cm (74!%6 x 55¥% in.). 
Saatchi Collection, London. 








Polke’s works on cloth and other found materials or lac- 
quer paintings formed by unknowable chemical processes 
involve the alchemical or magical as well as the political. 
Richter maintains great distance from any “expressive” 
qualities. His process is analytical, like the construction of 
an elegant mathematical proof. His simultaneous produc- 
tion of abstract and photo-real works is implicit criticism 
of the hegemony of either abstraction or figuration. 


A major instigator of the narrative and figurative move- 
ment, Georg Baselitz is nevertheless deeply engaged in 
merging abstraction with pictorial imagery. His well- 
known upside-down figures force the viewer to consider 
figurative subjects as abstract forms. Markus Lipertz 
reworked Pop Art in the context of German themes. His 
series of canvases called Dithyrambs are politically and 
socially charged symbols made with painterly and narrative 
intentions. The representational painting of K. H. Hédicke, 
who worked with Lupertz in Berlin in the 1960s, remains 
close to Abstract Expressionism in the speed and spon- 
taneity of its technique. 


Jorg Immendorff, a former student of Beuys, has developed 
a highly narrative, almost comic-strip style directed at 
politics, particularly the tragic division of East from West 
Germany. Often he depicts himself with his friend A. R. 
Penck, who until 1980 remained in East Germany. Penck’s 
pictures, whether small or monumental, are covered with 
cryptic drawings and calligraphic marks, a symbolic lan- 
guage that challenges the possibilities for communication, 
either personal or political. 


Artists of the first generation of new German painting, 
Penck, Baselitz, Richter, Polke and Hédicke, who origi- 
nated in East Germany, and Luipertz, who came from 
Bohemia, show the scar of the painful political division of 
their country in their work. 


The scars, marks and ruins of the past are exposed in the 
painting of Anselm Kiefer. He reconstructs on a theatrical 
scale the myth and narrative of German history. Making, 
destroying and remaking the surfaces of his canvases, 
Kiefer fuses his personal mythology and struggle with that 
of history, at once revealing and masking the power of 
politics and of imagination. Within the symbolic 
framework of Romantic landscape painting, Kiefer, a stu- 
dent of Beuys, seems to work through the course of history 
in his layers of paint. 
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Anselm Kiefer. Wege: mdarkischer Sand ( 


Paths: Sand of the Brandenburg March), 1980. 





Oil, emulsion, shellac, sand and photograph (on projection paper) on canvas, 280 x 380 cm. (110% x 149% in.). 


Saatchi Collection, London. 


In the context of recent German history, a truly indepen- 
dent German art, drawing upon regional themes, national 
mythologies and other subjects from the past, becomes 
much more than picture painting. While looming themes of 
political, social and economic significance seen in a tragic 
light are strongly present in Refigured Painting, artists 
whose imagery assumes a more ironic stance are also repre- 
sented here. Friedemann Hahn uses the angst-ridden expres- 
sionist brushstroke in bright, Hollywood-style images. 
Works by Werner Bittner and Martin Kippenberger can be 


read as wry, even irreverent, comments on the reemergence 
of Germany on the international cultural scene. 


The new German painting is important both for its chal- 
lenge to the international avant-garde’s notions of progress 
represented in abstract and reductive art, and for its reas- 
sessment of Germany’s own perception of its past and 
future in the wake of perhaps the greatest psychological 
and cultural tragedy of the century. 








GERMANY NOW 


October 19 — November 16, 1988 
A Timeframes Series offered in conjunction with the exhibition REFIGURED PAINTING: 
THE GERMAN IMAGE 1960-88 


The Toledo Museum of Art and the Humanities Institute of The University of Toledo 
will present a series of lectures and events exploring contemporary German history and 


TOURS 

FREE public tours of the exhibition will be 
offered at 3:30 on the following Sundays: 
November 6, 20, December 4 and January 


culture and their impact on Refigured Painting: The German Image 1960-88. 


SERIES EVENTS 


All events begin at 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 19 

GERMANY SINCE WORLD WAR II 
Gordon Craig 

Professor of Contemporary European 
History 

Stanford University 


Wednesday, October 26 

THE INFLUENCE OF JOSEPH BEUYS ON 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN ART 

Hans Albert Peters 

Director of the Kunstmuseum 
Dusseldorf, West Germany 


Monday, November 7 
NEW GERMAN LITERATURE 
Peter Schneider 

Author and filmmaker 


Wednesday, November 16 
ART TODAY: WEST GERMANY 
Wolfgang Max Faust 
Critic and lecturer 


Friday, November 18 
CABARET, SONG AND CELEBRATION 


REGISTRATION © 


Timeframes series tickets will include four 
lectures (October 19 - November 16) and 
CABARET, SONG AND CELEBRA- 
TION (November 18). 


Series tickets 

Members, UT faculty $21 
Non-Members $25 
Single lecture tickets 

Members, UT faculty $4 
Non-Members $5 
Students with I.D. $2 
Single CABARET tickets 

Members, UT faculty $13 
Non-Members $16 


FILM SERIES 


All films begin at 2 p.m. in the Little 
Theater 


October 9 - October 30 

DAS NEUE KINO: THE NEW GERMAN CINEMA 
The Humanities Institute of The University 
of Toledo with the Museum will present 
four contemporary films by Germany’s 
foremost filmmakers. Jo Leslie Collier, 
Assistant Professor of Film and Theatre, 
The University of Toledo, and author of 
the book From Wagner to Murnau: The 
Transposition of Romanticism from Stage 
to Screen, will introduce and discuss each 
film. 


Sunday, October 9 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER (1970) 
Directed by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 


Sunday, October 16 
ALICE IN THE CITIES (1973) 
Directed by Wim Wenders 


Sunday, October 23 
ALI: FEAR EATS THE SOUL (1974) 
Directed by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 


Sunday, October 30 
STROSZEK (1977) 
Directed by Werner Herzog 


RELATED EVENTS 


Presented in conjunction with the exhibt- 
tion Refigured Painting: The German 
Image 1960-88 


PUBLIC LECTURE 
Sunday, October 16 


FROM ROMANTICISM TO NEO-EXPRESSIONISM: 


THE BACKGROUND TO GERMAN PAINTING 
TODAY 

Robert Rosenblum 

Professor of Art History 

New York University 

3:00 p.m. 


8. Admission charge to the exhibition. 


CATALOGUE 

An exhibition catalogue, published in an 
English edition by Prestel-Verlag, is avail- 
able in the Museum’s Bookstore. The 
catalogue contains six illustrated essays, 
color reproductions of all works in the 
exhibition and comprehensive biographical 
and bibliographic information. 


HOURS 

The exhibition will be open during regular 
Museum hours: Tuesday - Saturday 9 a.m. 
- 5 p.m.; Sunday 1 - 5 p.m.; closed Mon- 
days and major holidays. 


ADMISSION 

There is an admission charge for the exhi- 
bition every day except Wednesday, which 
is a free day. There will be no advance 
ticket orders. 


$3 —Adults 

$2 —Senior Citizens (65 +) 
and students (6-17) 

FREE —Children (5 and under), Museum 
Members, Reciprocal Members 


COMPLEMENTARY EXHIBITION 

Georg Baselitz: Prints and Drawings from 
the Bareiss Collection will be on view at 
the Museum from September 3 through 
December 31. This free exhibition will fea- 
ture 50 works by Baselitz created between 
1959 and 1981. These prints and drawings 
are being lent from the private collection 
of Walter and Molly Bareiss. 


The Toledo showing of Refigured Painting: The German 
Image 1960-88 is supported in part by a grant from the 
Ohio Arts Council. Support for the programs was received 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, which 
provides assistance in the interpretation of museum exhibi- 
tions to provide the public a greater appreciation and 
understanding of the humanities. 


©1988 The Toledo Museum of Art 


